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Parent-Education Practices in Ohio’s 
Public Elementary Schools 
By NOREJANE JOHNSTON HENDRICKSON 


Mrs. Hendrickson is associate professor in the Division of Family 
and Child Development, School of Home Economics at Ohio State 
University. 


Nore.—This is the first of two articles on parent-education prac- 
tices and leadership functions in Ohio’s state-supported educa- 
tional agencies. The material has been condensed from the 
author’s doctoral study conducted at Ohio State University." The 
present article includes the purposes of the study, information 
about the public-elementary school questionnaire and its respond- 
ents, and a discussion of the public-school findings. The second 
article, which will appear in the March issue, will present infor- 
mation about the college and university questionnaire and its 
respondents, a discussion of the findings, and the major conclu- 
sions and recommendations for the total study. 


ost educators agree that a co-operative working relation- 
ship between the home and the school is a necessity in 
providing an educational environment which will pro- 
mote the healthful growth and development of the child. The 
problem of establishing a relationship which enables parents and 
educators to work together effectively is a real one. Teachers are 
required by law to prepare themselves for the important role of 
educating children; parents, however, do not have to meet any 
educational standards to assume their equally important role. In 
our complex society, parents must struggle against heavy pressures 
in their functions as citizens, breadwinners, and members of fam- 
ily and community. 


1“Parent Education Leadership Functions of Ohio’s Tax-supported Colleges and 
Universities, and Public Elementary Schools.” 1958. A doctoral dissertation on file in 
the library of Ohio State University. 
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Some parents are well equipped for their varied roles, but 
many are inadequately prepared to meet the demands of some or 
all of them. Often such parents are victims of their own back- 
grounds. They have been given little help toward understanding 
the importance of the home environment in setting the stage for 
the child’s successful entrance into school and community life. 
Yet parents are the child’s first teachers, and their influence is a 
continuing factor in his life. Stability of the home is essential in 
the child’s development of a healthy personality. 

It would be unwise to try to coerce parents into improving 
themselves as parents, but since most fathers and mothers have a 
genuine desire to help their children, it is educationally sound to 
provide them with challenging educational opportunities. They 
should know more about child growth and development, the 
importance of family life, and the relationship of child-develop- 
ment principles to the school’s philosophy, goals, and needs. Fur- 
thermore, parents need to know what their part is or should be 
in helping the school provide a sound educational program for 
their children. If parents had an opportunity to gain this type 
of knowledge through well-planned activities, they would be 
better prepared to take their places in the family and community. 

Although most communities have some organizations work- 
ing in the parent-education area, few offer a co-ordinated pro- 
gram of services. Ideally, the public schools should co-ordinate 
educational programs for parents because they have direct contact 
with most of the families in their educational-service area and 
with the majority of interested organizations in their communi- 
ties. Yet only a few states (California and New York, for exam- 
ple) provide permanent personnel in this area in their state 
departments of education. 


QUESTIONNAIRE study of the parent-education practices of 

Ohio’s public elementary schools and state-supported col- 
leges and universities was conducted in the fall of 1957. Three 
main purposes of the study were: (1) to determine what the 
present parent-education practices are, (2) to find out what com- 
petent judges from these institutions believe are desirable parent- 
education practices for their own schools, and (3) to recommend 
appropriate activities for the schools and colleges in improving 
parent-education opportunities and facilities in the state. 
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The questionnaire devised for the public elementary schools 
has two forms: one dealing with the schools’ practices, the other 
with the opinions of administrative officials. Fifty-six practices, 
termed “leadership functions” for the purpose of the study, are 
included. They are arranged under the following area headings: 

Direct services offered to the faculty to promote home-school relations 

Information services offered to the general public 

Specific recognition offered to the Ohio Congress of Parents and Teachers 

General services offered to lay organizations 

Encouragement given to staff members to participate in community 
activities 

Services offered directly to parents 

Provisions made for co-operative relations in the community 

Provisions made for direct staff leadership in parent education 

Attention given to leadership training workshops in parent education 


The leadership functions covered in both forms of the public- 
school questionnaire were identical, but the questions were 
phrased differently. Every questionnaire contained a sheet for 
comment. 

The practice questionnaire was sent to approximately 10 per 
cent of the public elementary schools in Ohio. The sample of 
three hundred schools, selected by the random-number sampling 
method, was representative of the relative number of elementary 
schools in exempted village, city, and county organizations. Re- 
turns were received from 183 principals (61 per cent of the 
sample). 

The purpose of the practice questionnaire was to determine 
which of the listed parent-education leadership functions the ele- 
mentary schools are currently performing. A sample from the 
form follows: 


Our School: (Each principal should answer for his specific school). 

Y N 1. Provides secretarial help to teachers who are contacting par- 
ents for conferences, preparing letters to parents, or working 
on other home-school communications. 

Y N 2. Has a program for helping each teacher gain insight into 
the type of work done by the visiting teachers, school nurses, 
and other special personnel who have direct contact with the 
home. 


The opinion questionnaire was designed to find out which of 
the listed leadership functions are desirable for the public elemen- 
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tary schools to practice. The following questions from the opinion 
questionnaire refer to the same functions covered by the preced- 
ing samples from the practice questionnaire: 


Should the Ohio Public Elementary Schools: 

Y NU1. Provide secretarial help to teachers who are contacting 
parents for conferences, preparing letters to parents, or 
working on other home-school communications. 

YNU2. Have a program for helping each teacher gain insight into 
the type of work done by visiting teachers, school nurses, 
and other special personnel who have direct contact with 
the home. 


Seventeen persons were invited to fill in the opinion ques- 
tionnaire. The sixteen who responded included eight superintend- 
ents of city, exempted village, and county schools and one assistant 
superintendent of county schools; three county elementary super- 
visors; two directors of family-life education programs in the 
public schools; and two supervisors of college students’ work in 
the public schools. 

Of the 56 parent-education practices covered in the public. 
school questionnaire, five referred to workshops for training lay 
leaders (Area I). Since the great majority of principals indicated 
that their schools had not been requested to hold such workshops, 
this report of the findings for the public schools omits the re- 
sponses to these five questions, but covers the remaining 51 leader- 
ship functions. The majority of judges approved 47 practices as 
appropriate and desirable for the public schools. At least one-half 
of the principals indicated that their schools do carry out nineteen 
of the judge-approved practices. On the other hand, the principals 
also reported that one leadership function (Area C) which was 
rejected by the judges as a desirable practice is currently in opera- 
tion in their schools. 


ABLE I presents the results of the study in condensed form. 

It lists the areas covered by the questionnaire, the number of 
functions approved by the judges, and the number practiced in the 
schools. 

According to the findings of the study, city schools practice 
more of the leadership functions than do the county or exempted 
village schools. The following summary has been based on re- 
sponses from individual schools and not school systems. Since 
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the questionnaires are too long to reproduce in full, sample lead- 
ership functions have been stated for each area discussed. 

Area A lists leadership functions related to direct services for 
the faculty which enable them to carry on activities in home- 
school relations. Two sample entries are: 


Has an in-service training program in home-school relations. 
Grants released time to teachers who have specific parent educa- 
tion responsibilities. 


At least three-fourths of the judges approved each of the five func- 
TABLE I 


LEADERSHIP FUNCTIONS IN OPINION AND PRACTICE 











Functions Practices 
| Number Approved Carried 
Leadership Functions of bya out by a 
| Functions Majority Majority 
| of Judges of Schools 
(1) (2) (4) 
Area A: direct services to faculty.......... 3 
Area B: information services for public.... 2 
Area C: official recognition of P.T.A. as only 
organization designated to work with 
GUO sccdarcvsucsabesvusaeucnaudesss 1 aa 1 
Area D: general services to lay organizations | 2 | 5 
Area E: encouragement of faculty | 
Participation in community activities.... 3 3 2 
Area F: direct services to parents......... 17 | 15 | 9 
Area G: services to develop co-operative 
relations with community.............. 6 6 | ] 
Area H: provisions for direct staff leadership 
ih TUDE GHMRMIONNS 3 555 5550s cic keeeve 10 9 2 


TOME. uct Comverdacenravceneueaeeen 51 47 20 


tions covered in this section as appropriate practices for the public 
elementary schools. At least one-half of the schools reported that 
they carry out three of the practices: provide secretarial help for 
teachers engaged in home school-relations work, have a program 
for helping each teacher gain insight into the type of work done 
by special school personnel who have direct contact with the 
home, and furnish faculty members with information about 
the educational needs of the families in their communities. Less 
than one-fourth of the schools reported that they have in-service 
training programs in home-school relations and that they grant 
free time to teachers with parent-education responsibilities. 
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Area B covers four practices pertaining to information serv- 
ices for the general public, such as: 


Presents radio and television programs on topics related to child 
development. 

Provides periodic information on home-school matters for dis- 
semination to the public by radio and television. 


Most of the judges approved each of the four practices; however, 
only a few of the schools make use of the two sample functions. 
At least three-fifths of the schools provide periodic information on 
home-school matters through newspapers and keep the public 
informed on legislative issues related to school development and 
improvement. 

Area C contains one question: Is (should) formal recognition 
(be) given to the Parent-Teacher Association as the only official 
organization designated to work with the school? Of the 183 
schools, 70 per cent reported that they do give official recognition 
to the P.T.A. This practice, however, was one of the relatively 
few which the judges rejected as an appropriate function for the 
public schools. It was the only function rejected by the judges 
which was practiced by at least one-half of the schools. Although 
the judges expressed appreciation for the work done by the 
Parent-Teacher Association, most of them believed that public 
schools should not give official recognition to any one organ- 
ization. 

Area D contains five entries describing general services offered 
to lay organizations by the elementary schools. Two of these are: 


Furnishes audio-visual materials on topics related to child devel- 
opment and home-school relations to lay groups within its serv- 
ice area. 

Provides a statement of policy setting the boundary limits for lay 
organizations working in close association with the school. 


Each of the practices was approved by at least four-fifths of the 
judges; however, none of the leadership functions in this area are 
practiced by as many as 50 per cent of the schools. More than 40 
per cent assist lay groups in the selection and use of audio-visual 
materials on parent education and furnish speakers and resource 
persons to work with these groups on problems related to child 
development. Less than one-third of the schools practice the two 
sample leadership functions, and only a few furnish bibliogra- 
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phies and lists of pamphlets on child development and related 
topics to lay groups. 

Area E covers three leadership functions which are designed 
to encourage staff members to participate in general community 
activities. Samples of these follow: 


Encourages staff members to serve on committees which are out- 
side of the school’s jurisdiction but are aimed at improving com- 
munity conditions. 

Encourages staff members to attend meetings where they can 
assist in creating better lay-professional cooperation and under- 
standing (e.g., P.T.A., citizens’ councils). 


All of the functions were accepted by four-fifths of the judges. 
The same fraction of the public schools, four-fifths, practice the 
two sample functions. The third—providing an official representa- 
tive to the organized community council which represents the 
majority of community agencies—was acknowledged by just 30 
per cent of the schools; of course, many communities do not have 
such councils. 

Area F is the largest of the nine areas in the questionnaire. It 
has sixteen questions and, since one question has two parts, covers 
seventeen leadership functions which pertain to services offered 
directly to parents by the school. Five of these are: 


Provides a baby sitting service to parents who are participating 
in a parent education activity sponsored by the school. 

Invites parents to planned educational experiences (e.g., exhibits, 
openhouses, demonstrations) designed to inform them about the 
school program. 

Informs parents of the reasons behind all major curriculum 
changes. 

Encourages parents to form special interest groups (e.g., special 
class parents’ clubs, mothers’ study groups, band parents) to help 
strengthen and develop special interest areas. 

Uses the parents in non-teaching roles in operating the school 
program (e.g., as playground or lunchroom supervisors). 


Of these sample functions, the judges rejected the first and 
fifth—providing a baby-sitting service for parents who are partici- 
pating in school-parent education activities and using parents in 
nonteaching roles in operating the school program. About one- 
third of the schools offer the first service, and the fifth was marked 
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affirmatively by 12 per cent. A large majority of the judges 
accepted fourteen of the remaining fifteen functions, and 56 per 
cent approved the fifteenth, which included practices designed to 
encourage parents to form special-interest groups. 

The schools practice nine of the fifteen judge-approved lead- 
ership functions. The majority of the schools (1) invite parents 
to planned educational experiences, (2) inform parents of major 
curriculum changes, (3) encourage special-interest groups, (4) 
have preschool or kindergarten orientation programs for parents, 
(5) provide a meeting room for parents participating in study 
groups and unit meetings, (6) use personal methods such as let- 
ters and telephone calls to encourage parents to attend activities 
planned for them at school, (7) provide counseling for parents 
whose children have serious school problems, (8) invite par- 
ents to act as chaperones for school functions, and (9) provide 
parents with printed information on pupil needs and school rou- 
tines which will help ensure a pleasant experience for their 
children. 

In regard to the six judge-approved functions which the 
majority of the schools do not practice, about 40 per cent of 
the schools provide, or will provide on request, meeting rooms 
for parents being trained as group leaders in parent education. 
The same percentage of schools distribute to parents pamphlets 
on child growth and development. Only one-third of the schools 
permit parents to participate in evaluations of the program in 
home-school relations. A very small minority (approximately 
10 per cent) offer child-development classes to parents, maintain 
a parent-education section of the school library, and organize par- 
ent study groups to discuss various aspects of child development. 

Area G covers six leadership functions through which the 
school tries to develop co-operative relations with the community, 
especially in regard to home-school co-operation and parent edu- 
cation. Samples of the items in this area follow: 


Seeks to develop a two-way communication system between the 
school and the home through planned discussion periods with 
lay and professional people at room meetings, citizen council 
meetings, and other such group meetings. 

Furnishes a clearinghouse in which all agencies in the school’s 
service area working in parent education can exchange informa- 
tion about each other’s offerings and activities. 


All six services were accepted by more than two-thirds of the 
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judges as appropriate for the public elementary schools; however, 
only one—encouraging citizens to attend school-board meetings— 
is practiced by over half of the schools. Approximately one-third 
of the schools provide opportunities for the public to work with 
teachers and administrators in making suggestions about the 
school curriculum; 40 per cent have attempted to develop a two- 
way communication system between the home and the school; 
one-fourth promote or carry out home-school-community studies 
on the educational needs of the community; 29 per cent ask for 
suggestions for improving the school curriculum through ques- 
tionnaires sent to citizens, group discussions, and similar meth- 
ods; and 12 per cent serve as clearinghouses for parent-education 
activities. 

Area H is the second largest of the nine areas covered by the 
questionnaire. It includes ten questions about provisions made by 
the schools for direct staff leadership in parent education. Four 
of these questions are: 


Provides money from the school budget to defray part or all of 
the salary of a professional parent educator whose main responsi- 
bility is to train lay leaders in parent education and coordinate 
parent education activities in the community. 

Furnishes concise lists of purposeful activities which have edu- 
cational value for both lay organizations and the school, to be 
given to lay organizations seeking worthwhile projects. 
Provides money from the school budget to finance part or all of 
a school sponsored parent education program. 

Provides the services of a teacher to work with a group of lay 
leaders as an occasional consultant. 


The judges accepted nine of the ten leadership functions in 
this area. At least two-thirds of the judges sanctioned seven of the 
nine approved functions; only 50 per cent thought that providing 
money from a school’s budget for a parent educator’s salary is 
an acceptable function for the school to perform, and just 56 per 
cent approved of money being provided for a school-sponsored 
parent-education program. Interestingly, the majority of judges 
who did not accept the functions expressed uncertainty rather 
than a firm negative opinion. The practice rejected by the judges 
was that of providing a teacher to train parents as leaders of parent 
groups. It was approved by 47 per cent of the judges, and only 
20 per cent answered “no”; the others were undecided. This 
rejected function is practiced by very few schools (7 per cent). 
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The schools practice two of the nine judge-approved func- 
tions. The two, which are directly related to the schools’ educa- 
tional programs, are parent-teacher conferences for reporting 
pupil progress either with or without the addition of written 


reports (two-thirds) and regular home visits by the teachers 
(over half). 





N THE basis of these findings, it is evident that the responsi- 
bility for educating parents for better parenthood has not 
been accepted by the public elementary schools. Apparently the 
schools consider their parent-education function fulfilled if indi- 
vidual teachers consult with parents who have children in their 
classrooms. Even if the schools are willing to expand their activi- 
ties in this area, most of them are faced with a limited staff and 
budget and find it difficult to sponsor specialized classes, libraries, 
or other facilities for parents. Thus in most cases parent education 
is worked only into the daily educational program. A few gen- 
eralized parent-education activities are conducted widely; among 
these are open houses and written communications to parents 
about school routines. Unfortunately, the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, upon which schools strongly depend to disseminate infor- 
mation to parents, is often given little administrative guidance. 
The fact that the judges, most of whom hold administrative 
positions in Ohio’s educational system, recognized these leader- 
ship functions as desirable for the public schools indicates a need 
to evaluate the schools’ responsibility in parent education. In- 
formed parents make excellent school partners. A long-range 
plan is needed to improve the parent-education activities of Ohio’s 
public elementary schools and thus ensure a better educational 
environment for Ohio’s children. 


In an attempt to close “the growing rift between the liberal 
arts and professional education,” Boston College initiated a new 
Master of Education program in September, 1958. The new cur- 
riculum, which offers five courses in the liberal arts and sciences 
and five in education, is designed for the student who has had an 
undergraduate major in elementary education. A grant from the 
Ford Foundation aided in the establishment of this program. 








An Educational-Interests Study 
By FRED L. CASMIR 


Mr. Casmir is assistant professor in the Department of Speech at 
Pepperdine College. 


tiveness of education, a survey of the intellectual interests of 

our college students should be of value. To acquaint young 
persons with man’s past and present achievements and with the 
individuals who were responsible for them is a major function of 
education. How well students have mastered this knowledge 
should be reflected to some extent in the general pattern of 
their lives. 

It has often been said that our college students are the intel- 
lectual “elite,” the future of our country. Some indications of how 
the future is being shaped may be revealed through a study of 
what college students are interested in—interested enough to 
make part of their store of knowledge. This particular study 
is an attempt on the part of one college teacher to determine how 
well acquainted students are with at least the names of those 
who contributed substantially to our present way of life. It meas- 
ures, to some extent, the importance young persons attach to cer- 
tain areas of study. 

Development of the study was begun with the selection of 
significant names. Ten professors of George Pepperdine College 
were asked to compile lists of names of men and women who, 
they believed, had contributed substantially to the “American way 
of life.” The phrase was intended to describe cultural, political, 
educational, scientific, and other achievements which helped to 
build the present social and economic structure of the United 
States. General areas suggested were medicine, education and 
philosophy, the arts, politics, religion, and technology and in- 
ventions. 

Basically this study asks, how much competition do educators 
have to face from areas of interest which are not generally consid- 
ered of great educational value? In other words, how much more 
effective are Li'l Abner, Gina Lollobrigida, and Harry James in 
demanding both time and interest from our college students than 
the people whom we consider to have made significant achieve- 
ments? 


T THE midst of the current controversy on the aims and effec- 
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Out of more than one hundred names submitted, the 25 most 
frequently mentioned were compiled into a list. The writer added 
at irregular intervals the names of well-known or presently popu- 
lar figures from sports and entertainment. The following 35 
names were included in the final list: 


George Gershwin Walt Whitman Jonas Salk 
*Harry James *George Gobel *Sal Mineo 
Albert Einstein Thomas Edison Robert E. Lee 
Robert Frost Benjamin Franklin Thomas Jefferson 
John Dewey Mayo Brothers Henry Ford 
*Al Capp *Gina Lollobrigida *Steve Canyon 
Douglas MacArthur William E. Hocking Booker T. Washington 
Mark Twain Bernard Baruch Oliver W. Holmes 
*Roy Campanella Robert Oppenheimer *Sugar Ray Robinson 
Frank Lloyd Wright Francis Asbury William Cullen Bryant 
*Grace Kelly *Casey Stengel Joseph Smith 
Abraham Lincoln Ralph Waldo Emerson 


The starred names are those of popular personalities added by 
the author. 


NE hundred and forty students (94 men and 46 women) 
were asked to supply identifications for the names on the 
list. They were instructed to work rapidly and to give a brief 
identification in the space following each name. A time limit of 
twenty minutes was fixed in order to force them to record their 
immediate reactions to the names; they were allowed an average 
of only 35 seconds to think through each answer and write it 
down.” 
Four types of identification were possible: 
Correct identification refers to any description which briefly but specifically 


identifies a person on the list so as to distinguish him from other persons 
with the same occupation or with similar achievements. 


Partial identification is a correct identification which is not complete enough 
to distinguish between the man named on the list and anyone with the 
same occupation or with similar achievements. 


Incorrect identification refers to any identification which was either en- 
tirely or partially wrong. “Edison: Inventor, Steamboat” would con- 
stitute an incorrect identification. 


No identification indicates that the student did not offer any identification. 


Examination of the data indicated which persons and, by 
extension, which areas students knew best. Interestingly, not a 
single name appearing on the list of 35 was identified (correctly, 


1 Complete tabulations of all data gathered by this study are available upon request. 
Please write to Fred L. Casmir, George Pepperdine College, 1120 West 79th Street, 
Los Angeles 44, California. 
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partially, or even incorrectly) by all students. Although those 
names most often identified formed no distinct pattern, political 
leaders, military men, scientists, and inventors were identified by 
a larger percentage of students than poets, writers, educators, phi- 
losophers, and persons in the field of medicine. The only literary 
figures appearing among the names identified most often were 
Mark Twain and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Almost 25 per cent of all names were partially or correctly 
identified by at least 90 per cent of all the students. The same 
percentage of students identified most of the “popular” personali- 
ties. Consistently, religious leaders were identified by less than 
51 per cent of the students. Bernard Baruch, John Dewey, Booker 
T. Washington, and William Cullen Bryant also fared badly. The 
“popular” figure least often identified was Casey Stengel. An 
overview of the results of the study is given in Table I (page 42). 


Oz generalizations can be made in regard to the names 
always identified (correctly, partially, or incorrectly) and 
those not identified. The number of names which students always 
attempted to identify increased steadily from the freshman to the 
senior group, with the exception of the Juniors, who consistently 
broke the pattern established by the four classes. From the total 
list of names, two were identified in some fashion by all of the 
Freshmen; five by the Sophomores; four by the Juniors; and 
seven by the Seniors. In the four classes, between 25 and 40 per 
cent of all the names were partially or correctly identified by at 
least 90 per cent of the students. 

The increasing number of identifications according to class 
indicates a broadening of interests through contacts with new 
areas of learning and the people associated with them. Identifica- 
tions by the Juniors, however, dropped to or below the level of the 
Freshmen and Sophomores. Possibly this departure was caused 
by the large number of transfer students in this particular class, 
who previously attended junior college. At any rate, the attempt 
to identify more names, whether correctly or not, as students 
progress in college is one indication of increasing familiarity with 
the persons appearing in the list. 

Correspondingly, the number of names never identified de- 
creased sharply from the Freshmen to the Seniors. The religious 
leaders and Bernard Baruch fared worst in this category. Also, cer- 
tain popular figures were not identified by a substantial proportion 
of students. Among Freshmen, in particular, and Sophomores, 
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Steve Canyon, Casey Stengel, and Al Capp suffered from lack of 
identification. Most Juniors and Seniors identified the popular 
figures in some way. The percentage of students supplying no 
identification was greater than the percentage giving incorrect 
information. 

TABLE I 


Tota PeERcENTAGES OF IDENTIFICATIONS MADE BY STUDENTS 














Incorrect None a 

(5) (6) 

Abraham Lincoln.... 24.3 72.9 ZA ef 97.2 

*Gina Lollobrigida... 23.6 72.9 1.4 2.1 ; 96.5 
Thomas Jefferson.... 35.7 60.0 2.9 1.4 95.7 

Douglas MacArthur..| 30.0 63.5 36 | 29 | 935 

*Harry James........ 37.1 55.7 2.9 | 43 | 92.8 
Grace BONY... 5 6s.c0es 10.7 81.5 6.4 4 {| S22 
Henry Ford........ 16.4 74.4 7a 2.1 | 90.8 

“George Gobel... .... 28.6 61.4 43 — || Si 90.0 
Albert Einstein...... 34.3 55.0 9.3 1.4 89.3 

Mark Twain........ 26.4 62.2 | 7.8 3.6 88.6 

Thomas Edison..... 17.8 70.8 7.8 3.6 88.6 

George Gershwin.... 57.9 30.7 4.3 7.1 88.6 

re 1.4 87.2 on 10.7 88.6 

*Sugar Ray Robinson.. 47.2 37.8 95 Dd 85.0 
Robert E. Lee....... 20.8 62.9 re 4.9 83.7 

*Roy Campanella..... 23.6 60.0 7a | 93 | 83.6 
Benjamin Franklin... 27.4 55.8 15.0 235 82.9 

*Sal Mineo.......... 32.8 49.4 210 | 157 82.2 
Ralph Waldo Emerson} 50.0 30.0 93 | 10.7 | 80.0 

PACA os: 50:5 0inivig:s.0r6 14.3 62.9 a 17.1 77.2 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 47.9 29.3 12.1 10.7 Tia 

Robert Frost........ 32.8 38.7 10.7 17.8 TiS 

*Steve Canyon....... 9.3 62.2 7.1 21.4 713 
*Casey Stengel....... 7.8 58.6 12.8 20.8 | 66.4 
Walt Whitman...... 35.8 30.0 17.0 172 | 65.8 

Mayo Brothers. . : 7.8 57.9 8.6 25.7 65.7 

Robert Oppenheimer. 26.4 25.7 12.8 35.1 52.1 

Frank Lloyd Wright. 13.6 37.1 15.0 34.3 50.7 

Booker T. Washington 22.8 27.3 Zs 26.4 50.1 

William Cullen Bryant 31.4 18.5 20.8 29.3 49.9 

Joseph Smith....... 6.4 39.3 14.3 40.0 45.7 

Bernard Baruch..... 14.3 18.5 30.0 3/2 32.8 

John Dewey........ 7.8 1A 54.3 20.8 24.9 

Francis Asbury...... 9.3 7.8 6.4 76.5 17.1 

William E. Hocking..| 29 | 57 18.5 72.9 8.6 


* Popular names added by author. 


Nineteen names were correctly identified by at least 50 per 
cent of the 140 students; thirty names by at least 25 per cent. 
Jonas Salk and Grace Kelly were identified correctly by the largest 
percentage of students. Only four names were identified correctly 
by less than 25 per cent of all students: William E. Hocking, 
Francis Asbury, John Dewey, and Bernard Baruch. 
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The names that were correctly identified were also tabulated 
according to classes. More Freshmen correctly identified Jonas 
Salk (82.5 per cent) and Grace Kelly (77.5 per cent) than any of 
the other names. More Sophomores correctly identified Jonas 
Salk (91.6) and Gina Lollobrigida (86.1). Among identifications 
by Juniors, Jonas Salk, the Mayo Brothers, and Grace Kelly (85 
each); Douglas MacArthur (82.5); and Abraham Lincoln and 
Thomas Edison (80 each) ranked highest. Seniors correctly 
identified Henry Ford (95.8), Jonas Salk (91.7), Gina Lollobri- 
gida and Grace Kelly (87.5), and Al Capp and Thomas Edi- 
son (83.3). 

The names that were partially identified brighten the total 
picture. Partial identifications are also correct identifications, but 
they are too incomplete to assure a reader that the student is truly 
familiar with the achievements or position of the person he identi- 
fied. The combined partial-correct identifications reveal that eight 
names were so identified by at least 90 per cent of the students: 
Abraham Lincoln, Gina Lollobrigida, Thomas Jefferson, Douglas 
MacArthur, Harry James, Grace Kelly, Henry Ford, and George 
Gobel. “Popular” personalities are very prominent in this group. 
No teachers, artists, religious leaders, or persons in the field of 
medicine are included. Twenty-two names were either partially 
or correctly identified by at least 75 per cent or more of the stu- 
dents; 29 names by at least 50 per cent. 

Of significance, too, are those names that were never identi- 
fied incorrectly. Among Freshmen the names were Harry James, 
Albert Einstein, Abraham Lincoln, Gina Lollobrigida, Jonas Salk, 
and Sal Mineo; among Sophomores, George Gershwin, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Jonas Salk, and Gina Lollobrigida; the Juniors 
had none; and the Seniors, Harry James, Albert Einstein, Grace 
Kelly, Abraham Lincoln, George Gobel, Gina Lollobrigida, Jonas 
Salk, Henry Ford, and Douglas MacArthur. The pattern of im- 
provement with college attendance again seems to be broken. 
Evidently, in spite of an ever widening horizon, information 
gained by the Sophomores and Juniors was so general that specific 
facts which would help them to identify personalities distinctly 
are lacking. 


LTHOUGH only a few figures were identified incorrectly by a 
A substantial percentage of the total student group, these were 
men of significant achievement. John Dewey (identified incor- 
rectly by 70 per cent of the Juniors and by 33.3 per cent of the 
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Seniors) and Bernard Baruch (identified incorrectly by 37.5 per 
cent of the Juniors and 41.7 per cent of the Seniors) were the most 
prominent examples. “Popular” personalities were very seldom 
identified incorrectly. Gina Lollobrigida was incorrectly identi- 
fied by only 1.4 per cent, and all ten “popular” personalities were 
identified incorrectly by less than 10 per cent of the 140 students. 
Jonas Salk had the smallest percentage of incorrect identifications 
(.7 per cent). Many incorrect identifications resulted from incor- 
rect specific information despite correct generalized information. 
The following identification exemplifies this kind of half- 
knowledge: “Lincoln: President. Third president of U.S.” 

Interestingly, the number of names that were incorrectly 
identified by at least 25 per cent of the students in each class 
increased from Freshmen to Seniors. Freshmen and Sophomores 
each had two names in this group; Juniors, six; and Seniors, seven. 
A widening of experience apparently caused students to attempt 
more identifications. Every name appearing on the list of 35 was 
identified incorrectly by at least one student. As a group, the 
religious leaders—William E. Hocking, Francis Asbury, and Jo- 
seph Smith—caused the most difficulty. 

Students often seemed to be guessing at identities. The one 
name which probably gave more trouble than any other was that 
of John Dewey. He was identified both as Admiral Dewey and 
Governor Dewey. Booker T. Washington was often mistaken 
for George Washington Carver. Curiously enough, in both the 
sophomore and junior groups, Abraham Lincoln was identified 
incorrectly. Such well-known contemporary personalities as Gen- 
eral MacArthur, Robert Oppenheimer, and Albert Einstein were 
also identified incorrectly in some instances. Often the general- 
ized information given was correct, but the specific information 
as to positions and accomplishments was incorrect. 


HE present study, though limited to one group of students, 

has implications for the educator. The average student’s 
preoccupation with currently popular personalities is generally 
accepted, but other results of the study are perhaps less often rec- 
ognized. Why certain areas, more than others, command the 
student’s attention requires some thought by educators. Appar- 
ently the most significant achievements of some outstanding 
Americans have not been adequately integrated with the student’s 
own interests and his previous knowledge. 

® 





| 
| 





Financial Aids for Education Students 
at Ohio State University 
By COLLINS W. BURNETT ano EARL W. ANDERSON 


Mr. Burnett is co-ordinator of student personnel in the College of 
Education; Mr. Anderson is chairman of the Department of 
Education. 


P Aue College of Education at Ohio State University offers 
both undergraduate and graduate students opportunities 
to continue their programs with various types of financial 

assistance in 1959-60. Both groups of students may qualify for 
loans available under the new National Defense Education Act 
or for scholarships awarded in teacher education. Graduate stu- 
dents who are candidates for the Ph.D. degree may apply for sev- 
eral temporary instructorships. A brief description of these aids 
follows. 

Title II of the National Defense Education Act, which offers 
students a new source of financial aid, provides for long-term and 
low-interest loans. Although these loans are available to all stu- 
dents, preference is given to those with excellent academic back- 
grounds who plan to teach in an elementary or secondary school 
or who show special ability in science, mathematics, engineering, 
or a modern foreign language. 

The prospective school teacher can obtain a loan of $1,000 
a year up to a total of $5,000, which can be used for tuition, 
books, and living expenses. For each year the student actually 
teaches, the loan is reduced 10 per cent up to a total of 50 per 
cent. Thus a person who teaches five years can reduce the amount 
of his loan by one half. The interest of 3 per cent a year on the 
unpaid balance does not start until one year after the end of full- 
time study. The debt is canceled on the death or permanent 
disability of the borrower. Student loans will be administered 
by the University Scholarship and Loans Committee. For informa- 
tion write to Rodney J. Harrison, 200 Student Services Building. 

In 1959-60 one hundred Bland L. Stradley Scholarships wil! 
again be available to incoming Freshmen who plan to teach. 
Thirty of these will be awarded for the Study-Service Program; 
seventy will be given to students starting the four-year elementary 
or secondary program in the College of Education. The scholar- 
ships for the Study-Service Program, which is conducted in eight 
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consecutive quarters and leads to a cadet teaching certificate, 
amount to $560 for four quarters. Those for the four-year pro- 
grams in teacher education pay the fees for the academic year, or 
$270. In both programs, the Stradley Scholarship may be renewed 
if the student has maintained a scholastic average of approxi- 
mately B or better. 

To qualify for a Stradley Scholarship, the student must rank 
in the upper third of his high-school class, have a strong interest in 
teaching, demonstrate financial need, be recommended by his 
principal or counselor, and be recognized as a leader in school 
and community activities. Applications for these scholarships can 
be obtained from Mr. Harrison or from Collins W. Burnett, 110 
Arps Hall. Applications must be received by March 15. 

Prospective Freshmen who plan to major in either vocal or 
instrumental music may apply for scholarships amounting to 
$225, $400, and $600, in the School of Music, College of Education. 
Applicants must show high scholastic ability and be outstanding 
musicians. Inquiries should be directed to John Muschick, School 
of Music, Hughes Hall. Dates for audition and testing have been 
set for February 14 and March 7. Applications must be received in 
time to make arrangements for one of these dates. 

Information concerning honor and general scholarships is 
presented on pages 26-27 of the College of Education Bulletin. 


RADUATE students who now hold the Master’s degree may 
apply for temporary instructorships in the Department of 
Education. Each applicant must have at least two years of teach- 
ing experience in elementary or secondary schools and be eligible 
for admission to a program leading to the Ph.D. degree with a 
major in education. The instructor may take as many as eleven 
hours of graduate work during each quarter that he is employed 
by the department. 
In 1959-60 the Department of Education will have the fol- 
lowing openings: 
Elementary Education—two full-time instructors. Salary $4,200 for 
the academic year. 


Secondary Education—one full-time instructor. Salary $4,200 for the 
academic year. 


Business Education (typing or shorthand)—one half-time instructor. 
Salary $2,100 for the academic year. 


Recommendations for appointments will be made by the staff 
[Continued on page 56] 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 





Russian Education in Translation 
, | Aue occasional glimpses by American observers of Russian 


education have now been complemented by a new under- 

taking. With the launching of Soviet Education, a trans- 
lation of the monthly journal Sovetskaya Pedagogika published 
by the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences in Moscow, American 
educators have the unique opportunity of reading regularly arti- 
cles written by their Russian counterparts. The information 
regarding educational policies and activities in the Soviet Union 
should prove a valuable resource. 

The editor of Soviet Education states that the journal “is a 
complete, literal translation, without editorial comment, of Sovet- 
skaya Pedagogika, entirely translated and produced in the United 
States.” Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, the Soviet agency for the dis- 
tribution of publications, has authorized the translation; Inter- 
national Arts and Sciences Press, New York, publishes it.’ The 
first issue of the new magazine, dated November, 1958, reproduces 
the contents of the September, 1958, issue of the Soviet journal. 

A reader accustomed to American journals that appeal to the 
eye may find fault with the makeup of Soviet Education. The 86 
two-column pages are closely lithoprinted from unjustified copy. 
The articles are long, the first seven averaging about 5,500 words. 
In many of the articles, no divisions of any kind are indicated; a 
few pages give the impression of almost solid masses of type. But 
the reader whose interest is not blunted by the physical appear- 
ance of the magazine will find in the content much that is reward- 
ing, some that is dull. 


“_ 2 scope of Soviet Education is wide. There are articles deal- 
ing with educational theory and practice in the Soviet Union 
and abroad, history of education, criticism and bibliography, and 
scientific education. It is possible within a brief space only to 
sketch a few of the major areas of discussion. 

The leading article, “Preparing for Life—the Most Important 
Goal of the Young Communist League,” deals with the activities 
of the League as it tries to instill in students, in the words of 


1 This organization also publishes Problems of Economics, a translation of Voprosy 
Ekonomiki, the journal of the Institute of Economics of the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 
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Nikita Khrushchev, “a deep respect for the principles of a socialist 
society.” League members are sent to collective farms and indus- 
trial plants where they are taught to enjoy physical labor; youthful 
energy is channeled into the production of carrot beds and trol- 
ley lines. 

Some of the problems of the Russians are not unlike our own. 
In “The Role of the Guidance Counsellor in Preparing Upper 
Class Students for Work,” the statement is made that the schools 
should develop proper skills and work habits in the students. Yet 
students complain that they do not learn practical applications 
along with principles and theories; many cannot read blueprints, 
operate machines and simple tools, or make computations. Russian 
educators recognize the need for developing good work habits 
through approval rather than punishment. Another article, 
“Methods for Mastering Homework in the Upper Classes,” deals 
with overloading students with homework. A principal cause of 
overloading “is the lack of coordination between homework set 
by different teachers on a determined week day.” In the section 
entitled “Discussion and Debate,” the problem of whether com- 
petition (that is, between collectives rather than between indi- 
viduals) is effective or harmful is discussed. 

A major article in the history of education is an extended 
tribute to Leo Tolstoy. Some of the foreign literature dealing 
with Tolstoy’s educational beliefs is analyzed. Quotations from 
Romain Rolland, Anatole France, Bernard Shaw, and D. [sic] 
Galsworthy praise his goodness, his intellect, his vision. 

Two articles appear in the section on education abroad. They 
present the steps that are being taken to introduce polytechnical 
schools into East Germany and the progress that Communist 
China is making to effect a socialist economy. Books recently 
published in Russia, Bulgaria, East Germany, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia are listed in an annotated bibliography. 

Two primary objectives of Soviet educators are reiterated in 
many of the articles: they wish to prepare students for “socially 
useful work” and at the same time to foster their initiative and 
independence. The emphasis on independence, straitened within 
the framework of social usefulness as it may be, is somewhat 
startling. Educators in Russia evidently recognize the importance 
of developing wide intellectual interests in students and utilizing 
them for the benefit of the state. The chief attitude to be created 
in students is still “a scientific dialectical materialist world view.” 


[ Continued on page 56] 
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Books to Read 


Cwatt, JEANNE S. Readability: an Appraisal of Research and Application. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1958. xiv-+-202 pp. (Bureau of 
Educational Research Monographs, No. 34). 

The term “readability” may have several distinct meanings; it may refer 
to the legibility of type, to the interest value of a particular topic, or to the 
reading ease or comprehension difficulty of written material. The last of 
these meanings has become the most common today because of widespread 
interest in formulas designed to predict the ease or difficulty of reading 
matter. Jeanne S. Chall was the developer, with Edgar Dale, of one of the 
most popular formulas, and her book is a critical survey of the field of reada- 
bility as the term is used in this sense. The nine chapters in the book cover 
the development of the existing formulas, their reliability and validity, and 
their use in measuring the readability of written material in education and 
other areas. 

Perhaps the most obvious characteristic of Mrs. Chall’s excellent book 
is the thorough coverage of the literature. The sections on the application 
of readability measurement to education and on the validity of the various 
formulas are especially complete. There is, furthermore, a classified bibli- 
ography of 256 items. 

Even more characteristic of the book, however, is the careful appraisal 
of readability practice and research. Mrs. Chall is highly aware of the 
limitations of existing formulas and warns users to stop accepting formula 
scores without thoughtful evaluation; but she is equally critical of poorly 
designed research, particularly in the case of studies which purport to give 
evidence of formula accuracy or validity. The superiority of one version 
of written material over another is all too often claimed to be due to differ- 
ences in readability factors (simple words and short sentences) when it can 
more reasonably be ascribed to differences in such factors as organization, 
concreteness of style, personal nature of approach, and the like. 

This reviewer has only one adverse comment to make, and it is more in 
the nature of a question than a criticism. Mrs. Chall states that “an attempt 
has been made to include all studies that are methodologically significant” 
(page 8). Since this is the case, the terminal date of the literature covered 
should be fairly easy for the reader to discover. It is not, however. At one 
point (page 17) it appears that only studies through 1953 have been in- 
cluded; an examination of the bibliography also suggests that 1953 is the 
cutoff date. Yet several later studies are mentioned, and there is even a 
footnote reference to a study that appeared as late as 1956 (page 113). Since 
the book was published in 1958 and some gap is to be expected, this may not 
seem worth noting. It is mentioned, however, because if the intent was to 
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cover the period up to 1956 some worth-while studies (particularly of 
formula validity) have been omitted. 

There may well be a simple answer, such as publication difficulties, to 
the discrepancy. At any rate, the excellence of this summary and appraisal 
of the literature is not seriously impaired. The book should prove valuable 
to several groups of readers—those interested in research, in teaching, or 
simply in making judicious applications of readability formulas. And, it 
might be added, this book should be important to “students looking for a 
neat thesis problem” (page 168), since Mrs. Chall has uncovered many basic 


but still unanswered questions. — 


Ohio University 


Katz, JosepH, editor. Canadian Education Today: a Symposium. Toronto: 
McGraw-Hill Company of Canada, Ltd., 1956. viii-+243 pp. 

This book is a symposium of twenty essays written by professional 
educators—teachers, professors, administrators, superintendents, and uni- 
versity presidents—offering a comprehensive survey of the Canadian educa- 
tional scene from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the level of the preschool 
child to that of the postgraduate student at the university. According to its 
Preface, the aim of the book is to bring to the Canadian public and to the 
reader outside of Canada “a vertical cross-section of opinion representative 
of the thinking of the Canadian educational community.” Obviously, this 
choice of presentation has both organizational strength and weakness. 

Twenty such essays independently written by twenty authors, each 
concentrating on his own special area of interest, result in an annoying 
amount of repetition. Further, unless the book is read at a fairly quick 
pace in its entirety, such a presentation may result either in a one-sided view 
or an impression that has to be annoyingly amended from chapter to 
chapter. The book, then, is not for the casual reader, the average layman, 
or parent. The sampling of opinion given—and it appears to be a carefully 
selected and representative sample—would probably be of most value to the 
more discriminating reader, the professional educator, the member of a 
local school board, or the student of education. 

Most of the writers contributing to this symposium point out the in- 
fluence of American thought upon that of Canada by the infiltration of the 
pragmatic philosophy of John Dewey, American experimental propensities, 
the use of American textbooks, and the carrying back to Canada of ideas 
and philosophic trends which have been imbibed by Canadian graduate 
students who have attended such American institutions as Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Several of the authors decry this influence; many, 
however, regard it as healthful, arguing that, generally speaking, Canadian 
education has astutely selected what is best from several national systems. 
Experimentalism is accepted, but with reservations lest it result in chaos. 
In Canada experimentalism is to be tempered, apparently, with common 
sense. 
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This book is of value to an American reader, for it makes clear the 
manner in which differences in educational theory and practice have been 
steadily reconciled to produce a system which is peculiarly Canadian in 
character. Its foremost characteristic, as the editor of the book aptly phrased 
it, is 

a more or less strict adherence to the principle that a good education is 
one which produces a self-disciplined person, possessed of a general 
education which has given him both depth and breadth of understanding 
. . . characterized in Canada by the attempt to bring as much of this 
kind of education to as many as can reasonably benefit from it (page 
234). 

The American reader can also examine within the covers of this book, 
with relative detachment, those same problems with which he is confronted 
—-securing adequate staff, finance, climbing enrollments, lock-step promotion 
practices, permissive curriculums, and the role which university or private 
school should play. 

It is interesting that in such a relatively conservative province as 
Ontario, grade designations in the elementary school have been abolished 
and that elementary pupils now spend three years in Division I and three 
years in Division II. In the same province, the pattern of teacher training 
for secondary-school teachers is the offering of one year of training in peda- 
gogy after candidates have proved themselves academically by qualifying 
for a liberal-arts degree in the traditional subject-matter fields. In one 
Canadian university in the Maritimes, which under pressure had reduced 
its entrance requirements so that all candidates who made 50 per cent or 
more on each subject of the Matriculation Examinations could enter, a study 
was made recently of the records for the past several years to determine 
what would have happened if the previous requirements of 60 per cent in 
English, mathematics, and at least one foreign language had been enforced; 
it was discovered that such a procedure would have excluded half of the 
freshman class each year, and that this was the identical half which ulti- 
mately failed its undergraduate courses and which failed to qualify for any 
type of degree. Another interesting fact is that by the time a student is 
ready to enter first-year arts in the colléges classiques of French Catholic 
Quebec, he will have studied French for eleven years, English for seven, 
Latin for four, and Greek for two and a half. 

The opinions expressed in the book do not lack variety, vitality, and 
vigor. Several authors decry the amount of university control over the 
secondary-school curriculum. In at least seven of Canada’s ten provinces, 
personnel drawn from university faculties constitute one-half of the members 
of the board which controls matriculation examinations for entrance to a 
university. Other writers decry the extent of governmental control in the 
elementary and secondary fields of education. Most provincial governments 
control important matters pertaining to the regulation of schools, determin- 
ing the curriculums, appointment of officials for inspection of the schools, 
and training of teachers; they also give financial assistance in the erection of 
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schools and payment of teachers. University personnel, on the other hand, 
express genuine concern for the “soft options” in high schools which permit 
the shunning of physics, mathematics, and languages; the attitude of certain 
“educational experts” who are interested in techniques rather than subjects; 
the recent pressures to institute “four years of pedagogical indoctrination” 
instead of a single year’s training in pedagogy following an honors course 
in the arts; the tendency to turn out young teachers “ready to teach any- 
thing but knowing nothing much to teach”; the lack of humane ideas and 
objectives in recent attempts to emphasize “job security and well-adjusted 
mediocrity”; and the attempted evaluation of pupils and students, not on a 
basis of “mental competence,” but on “dossiers of observed attitudes” which 
in some minds at least “savours of the police state as well as arrogating to 
the prying teachers the functions of the home, church, community, and 
Almighty God” (page 209). 


Joun MANNING 
Michigan State University 


BrurMan, Danie. When the Mountains Move: Technical Assistance and 
the Changing Face of Latin America. Paris: UNESCO, 1954, 69 pp. 

Often the reported activities of UNESCO appear to be a summary of 
programs, drafts of budgets, reports of working groups, or texts of resolu- 
tions written in an international jargon. Mr. Behrman has discovered that 

Unesco is synonymous with reality and that the awkward administrative 
term ‘technical assistance experts of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization’ has a great deal of meaning when 
it is translated by a farmer in Latin America as los Unescos (page 7). 

The author found in Mexico City that the Scientific and Technical 
Documentation Centre of Mexico was producing scientific translations, 
microfilms of articles in specialized journals, and bibliographies on anything 
from bone-setting to heat treatment of metals. This center was already 
making its influence felt far beyond its walls. Research workers in labora- 
tories hundreds of miles away were depending on its help. 

In Guatemala the author found leaders of government, labor, and 
private industry working shoulder to shoulder with a UNESCO team 
(American, Bolivian, British, and French). Such co-operation existed in 
machine shops, foundries, electrical maintenance classes, and even in the 
adobe homes of weavers exercising skills handed down from their Mayan 
ancestors. 

In Costa Rica an American and a Peruvian worked with Costa Rican 
educators revolutionizing the education of twenty thousand children. 

In Colombia the author observed efforts of two Catholic teaching 
fellows who worked with Colombia’s Accién Cultural Popular, a radio 
school for adults with an enrollment of two hundred thousand which was to 
be expanded later to one million. The radio gave its listeners entertainment 
as well as education, so many a faberna lost its hard-drinking trade of 
Saturday night and Sunday to the talking box. 
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Bolivia, twelve thousand feet above sea level, was a country in full 
momentum of social development. The author met here two UNESCO 
workers, a Chilean and a Mexican, who had reworked the educational 
program and speeded up the process of learning to read and write. 

In Peru the author found the emphasis on the training of secondary- 
school science teachers, who learned to improvise laboratory apparatus from 
materials at hand. 

In Brazil the author found direct application of science to economic 
problems, whether in geology or in agricultural chemistry. 

The data given in this volume are now five years old, but at least at 
the time of writing, the seven countries visited by the author gave him the 
impression of UNESCO in action, a UNESCO created on the spot by 


individuals to meet specific local needs. — - 


Crark, Burton R. Adult Education in Transition: a Study of Institutional 
Insecurity. Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1956. 
159 pp. (University of California Publications in Sociology and Social 
Institutions, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 43-202). 

The nature and purpose of this study are presented in the Introduction: 


This sociological study of educational administration directly con- 
cerns the adult school in California and the way in which it has been 


shaped over the last quarter of a century as a definable and distinct type 
of public school enterprise. 


The sociological perspective behind this inquiry has as a prime em- 
phasis the analysis of organizational action as a way of understanding 
processes of institutional change (page 43). 


The setting for the study is largely the adult school in the Los Angeles 
public-school system. However, the impacts of state legislation, state 
financial aid to adult education, State Department of Education, state pro- 
fessional and lay organizations, and state-wide public opinion upon the 
policies and practices of the Los Angeles public-school system are carefully 
appraised. 

The study presents a brief but clear picture of the historical develop- 
ments of adult education in California and in Los Angeles. For the latter it 
gives a detailed analysis of the pattern of organization and administration of 
the adult school, administrative policies and practices, nature of course offer- 
ings, criteria for determining course offerings, source and qualifications of 
administrative and teaching staff, salaries, composition of student body, and 
the public pressures which influence policies and practices. It also devotes a 
section to the impact of the rapidly growing junior and community colleges 
upon the adult school. 

The author analyzes the factors which make for insecurity in the adult 
school and for adult education in general. Examples of the more significant 
factors are: 
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1. The marginal or peripheral nature of adult education does not give 
it the financial, institutional, or professional security enjoyed by many other 
educational institutions in our society. The author concludes, “In its insti- 
tutional consequences, this means that organizational marginality will 
typically contribute to an unguided institutional evolution” (page 150). 

2. The enrollment economy in adult education places great emphasis on 
size of enrollments in determining budgets. 

3. The open-ended goals and service character of adult education mean 
goal setting largely by public pressures rather than professional direction. 
The author concludes, “The adult school in California is a clear case of 
announced educational purposes fostering an unplanned emergence of be- 
havioral patterns out of day-to-day practice” (page 145). 

4. There is a lack of solidarity among professionals in adult education 
due to temporary and part-time employment and uncertainty of status of 
personnel. 

5. The goals of adult schools place them in competition with rapidly 
growing junior and community colleges. 


In the concluding chapter on “Implications for Theory and Policy,” the 
author makes several recommendations about future financial policies, 
division of work among organizations, and service vs. educationally centered 
goals. These recommendations are intriguing and thought provoking. 

The study as a whole is well designed and developed and is a substantial 
contribution to the literature on adult education. While not all adult 
educators will agree completely with all of the conclusions, the study will 
be stimulating reading for those who are responsible for policy-making 


decisions in adult-education programs. 
7s HeErscHet W. NIsoNncER 
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Financial Aids for Education Students 
[Continued from page 46} 


members in the areas concerned. The instructors will pay the 
regular fee of $90 a quarter for graduate instruction. Out-of-state 
fees will be waived. Applications should be addressed to Earl W. 
Anderson, Chairman, Department of Education, 149 Arps Hall. 
In his initial letter, the applicant should give pertinent information 
regarding his preparation and teaching experience. 

Each year also, a few teaching and research assistantships are 
available in both the Department of Education and the Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service. For these positions apply to 
Mr. Anderson or to Herschel W. Nisonger, Director, Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service, 195 Arps Hall. 





Russian Education in Translation 
[Continued from page 48] 

Despite the increasing frequency with which Russian is being 

taught in this country, many American educators have not yet 


had the opportunity to learn the language. Soviet Education is 
thus meeting a significant need. SL 





Letter to the Editor 


In the account of the Johnny Appleseed pilot study described 
by Meta Newman (October 8, 1958, pp. 188-92), no mention was 
made of the book on which much of the actual presentation of 
the project was based. Story-Telling for You by Ruby Ethel Cun- 
diff and Barbara Webb (Antioch Press), an informal handbook 
describing story-telling techniques, was written to help the un- 
trained person who is interested in the field. The authors are 
librarians and story-tellers with both teaching and practical expe- 
rience. It is hoped that this handbook may be of help to others 
who would like to try a story-telling project. 

BarBARA WeEsB LARKIN 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


